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M. BOUDIN IN ENGLAND. 
No. VIL 


We were walking, Boupis and I, the other day in Piccadilly 
just where that street begins its slope west from Devon- 
shire House. 

“Come, Boupr,” said I, “ you must admit that a street like 
this is hard to beat. Of course I know what you'll say—” 

“Then I will not say it,” he brokein. “It is stupid like 
a mutton to say something when the other man he know it 
before you say it. Therefore I guard the silence, my bulldog 
of Piccadilly, I guard the silence the most profound.” 

“Why so touchy, Boupis?” 

“Touchy! Moi! Ah, by example, there is what is 
good. No, it is I, Boupm, who say- to you, ‘Speak, my brave ; 
you have the word and you can speak what you will. Praise 
your Piccadilly, for I admit it is a beautiful street, and I, for 
my part, I will not pronounce in a whisper the name of the 
Boulevard, which is, sapristi, a beautiful street also. And 
so we are both happy, you because you love your Piccadilly, 
and I (but I am, it seems, doubly happy) because I love your 
Piccadilly and my own Boulevard also,” and he began to 
sing a refrain :-— 

“Trice trac, quand ¢a va bien 
Dans ma boutique, j’aime la musique. 
Tric trac, quand ¢a va bien 
J’aime la musique——” 

“ What"a song-bird you are, Boupm!” I thought it best 
to interrupt him, for the people in the street were all begin- 
ning to turn round and stare at my young friend, who was 
trolling out the song at the top of a pair of by no means 
feeble lungs. He saw through me, however. 

“Ah, you do not like your little Boupm to sing. Tres 
bien. You say it is inconvenant to make music in full air in 
this so magnificent Piccadilly. The other bulldogs do not 
like music to sound in their ears when they go to sell their 
wives at Smithfield, for you know, my good friend, they will 
all sell their wives at Smithfield; it is your English custom. 
And le Lor Maire will be there to see that there is a fair play, 
is it not so, hein?” —and he began again, but in a lower 
voice— 

Il y avait un milor de Londres 
Bien gras, bien solide, 
Qui se fit diablement tondre— 

“Tt is a little poésie which I compose, but I have not finish 
him yet. He shall describe the customs of the English as they 
exist at this hour, and every word shall be the true truth— 

Pour les maris c’est bien commode, 
Tantarata, tantarata.” 

“Look here, Boupm,” I said with determination, “if 
| you’re going on like a primo tenore gone mad, we shall be 
| taken up by the police. you must sing, let’s get into a 

hansom.” 

“ A hansom!” he cried in a tone of terror; “ah, but no—a 
|thousand times no. We will go—you and your friend 
| Bouprs, so respectuous and so devoted—we will go in an 
| omnibus, in a four-in-hand, in an automobile, or even in a 

growlair, but in a hansom—no, no. I am a man of much 
| courage. I am ready to go on the terrain with my wife’s 
| grandfather if I marry and my wife’s grandfather (I hope 
| she have one) say me any injures—but in a hansom I will 
| not go. I love life, and the English meesses are blondes and 
_ amiable, and Piccadilly is beautiful, and one day I hope to 
| See ce beau pays de France once more. No, in a hansom I 
do not enter.” 

“But, my dear Boupns,” I said laughing, “surely that’s 
absurd. Why, there isn’t a smarter sort of conveyance in 
the world than a hansom. We are rather proud of them, 
I assure for London is practically the only place where 
you can ind” them, end as for danger ——” 











A PERSONAL GRIEVANCE. 


“T say, Won't THEY LET You Go into Lona Trousers?” 





“Now I tell you, my fine fellow,” said Bovupm eagerly, 


“you are wrong. there are no hansoms in foreign cities 
it is because they are not all fools in foreign cities. Possibly 
they have seen a hansom and they do not like him. And 
I do not care for the smart. I like my top-hat best, and 
when I enter a hansom, vlan! it is done with my top-hat. It 
was a top-hat, but now it is an omelette, it is a marmalade, 
it is —— which a top-hat must not be if it is still to 
be a top-hat.” 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense; it’s all your own clumsiness. 
And that doesn’t make a hansom dangerous.” 

“As to the danger, I tell you. Yesterday I make a 
promenade in St. James’s Street. It has rained a little, and 
the hansom-cab horses they all make a glissade down St. 
James's Street. It is a very clever thing to teach your horses 
to patiner down St. James's Street, but as for me it returns 
me the stomach to see them. Sudden a hansom-cab come 
running very quick and he make collision with a growlair. 
The growlair fait culbute, but no one is hurt. As to the 
hansom-cab horse, he fall down and an old gentleman with 
spectacles on his nose, who was inside, he describe a parabole 
and fall on the back of the horse, and the coachman he 
describe a bigger parabole and he fall on his own back, and 
the old gentleman have cut his face with glass and he say, 
‘Take me home to ma mére. I never go in a hansom again,’ 
and he faint. And the poor coachman he is pick up ” two 
policemen, but he say no word. When I see that | say, 
‘ Boupm, my friend, we have in Paris some nice fiacres like a 
little barouche ; you shall go in them, but if you love your- 
self you go not in a hansom ’—and, by blue, I do not.” 
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RECESSIONAL. 


I woutp my heart were such that I could share 
The festal interludes of lighter folk ; 

Could barter hats with some congenial fair, 
Or blithely urge afield my panting moke. 


I would that I could couch on Margate’s strand, 
Pillowed upon my Harriet’s heaving chest, 
And watch her large and speaking smile expand 

Under the peoudo-Aithion’s hoary jest. 


These are the human joys of men; but oh, 
I could not imitate them if I tried ; 

There is a something bids my soul forego 
The hallowed levities of Whitsuntide. 


"Tis not that I have passed my active prime, 

Or ache with Weltechmerz ; not that I have seen 
Too much of men and cities in my time, 

Or that the East has petrified my spleen. 


Life has her remnant spoils still worth the chase ; 
My health is fair; my appetite excels ; 

I have not quite outworn the buoyant 
That one associates with young gazelles. 


Yet can I not assume the jocund air 
Of general holitime ; for I confess 
That I am never wholly free from care 

During a Parliamentary recess. 


Barely I brook the time, however short, 

Through which my stricken country stands alone, 
Prey to a Cabinet, by all report, 

The worst and most degraded ever known. 


What devilry may Forster have in store, 

When for the nonce that rival figure pales — 
Lioyp-Grorae, our future Minister of War, 

At peace among the spouting schools of Wales? 





Picture what schemes these vermin mice may brew 
With Rosson (cat) no longer on the spot, 

Cec. not there to teach them Who is eum, 
Wiyston away, the judge of What is What. 


| 

And yet I must not grudge their hour at grass ; 

Only the gods dispense with Nature's law ; 
No mortal, though the thing were made of brass, 

But needs at times to lubricate his jaw. 

| 


Meanwhile, till that return for which I pine, 
May Heaven inject new unction in their souls, 

Then give me back, like giants fresh with wine, 

My Wen, my BaNNERMAN, my wassail Bow es ! 
O. 8. 


| MR. PUNCH’S AUTOGRAPH SALE. 
Selections from the Catalogue, with Prices realised. 

| Gianstowe (Wuiam Ewart), Liberal Statesman, to his friend 
| Lord Acton. 4 pp.: 

| My experience at the Opera on Wednesday night was not 
| 





| altogether productive of unmixed enjoyment. The opera was 
Tristan und Isolde, by the German composer WaGyer, and 
in his treatment of the old world legend on which it is 
founded I missed a good deal of the simplicity which consti- 
tutes the chief attraction of the Homeric poems. . . . The 
| tone of the story, which is concerned with the fortunes of 
a distressed Irish princess, I found regrettably pagan, the 
| element of amativeness being unduly prominent throughout. | 
Georce RusseLt, who shared our box, was much shocked by | 
the absence of any definite theological motive, and left us | 
| early in the evening. . . . After the second Act we were 





introduced to the prima donna, an Italian lady of considerable 
| vivacity, with whom I had some interesting conversation on 
the manufacture of macaroni, the cooking of polenta and the 
prismatic stratification of Neapolitan ices. I have little doubt 
| from what she told me that the word bombe, used in culinary 
operations, is connected with King Bomsa of infamous 
memory, whose addiction to the pleasures of the table was 
notorious; unless, indeed, it is to be traced to Erasmus’s 
| phrase of the Chimera, bombinans in vacuo. . . . 
[Madame Mexsa, £7 10s.] 


Smaxsreare (Wi11AM), Reputed Dramatist, to Lord Bacon, 
urging him to look slippy with the MS. of “ Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark” : 

D* Franx,—I prithee hasten with Hamlet, as Bursace is 
gettynge verie restive. I have two or three more plottes for 
thee when Hamlet is done, but nothynge quite so — as 
that. Put aside ye plays thou art doing for Ben [? Jonsoy] 
and Jack [? Fiercper] and give all thy time to Hamlet. 

Thy obliged friend, W. 8S. (Mr. Swwney Lez, £5000.) 


James (Henry), Novelist, to Mr. T. P. O’Coxnor, declining 
suggestion that he should contribute to the series ‘“‘ In the 
Days of my Youth” in “ M.A.P.”: 

Conscious as I must, and always intermittently at least 
will be, of the far too flattering estimate of my poor abilities 
embodied in your appreciative invitation that I should, follow- 
ing the example of so many conspicuous representatives of 
the various callings which illustrate the enchevétrement of 
modern civilisation, hazard the committal to print of some 
of the most salient, or, at least, significant reminiscences of 
the period anterior to the recognition by the instructed 
public on both sides of the Atlantic of my claim to be con- 
sidered in the light of an author who might not unfairly, 
perhaps, be described as one who had more or less, to borrow 
a convenient neologism, “arrived,” I am nevertheless per- 
meated by the conviction that, having regard to the limita- 
tions imposed by the exigencies of space on the one hand, 
and the, to me, inexorable dictates of my artistic conscious- 
[Jamrace, £500.) 


Lataam (Perer), Champion Tennis and Racquet Player, to 
| Mr. Aurrep Lytretton, lamenting his defection: 

Dear Sir,—I only heard this morning of your being elected 
a Member of Parliament for Leamington, and wish to send 
you my respectful congratulations. At the same time I can’t 
help thinking it a great pity you should give up tennis for 
politics. I always said you had the best natural stroke of 
any player, and if you practised as much as I have, would bea 
match for any professional. ... [Mr. Eustace Migs, 2s. 6d.] 


| Austis (ALFRED), Poet Laureate, to the German Emperor, with 
| an unpublished sonnet : 
Majestic monarch, from whose golden tongue 
With all the fury of a lava stream 
Pours forth a flood of eloquence supreme 
That brooks not the restraint of an _ 
I hail thee brother, for I too have slung 
Much ink and covered many an azure ream : 
I too have felt the need to blow off steam 
When curs have yelped or mean mosquitoes stung, 
Yet hailing thee en eps peer, 
Conscious of kin aims and common goal, 
Fain would I whisper in thy royal ear 
Two wingéd words to sink into thy soul : 
Festina lente. Did not some one say 
Crude haste is aye blood-brother to delay ? 


[Mr. Ropyaxp Kiruine, 3s. 9d.] 
mapa 8 = noes Philosopher, to the 


ier DE RouGEMONT : 


I have to thank you for your suggestion that, as a remedy 
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Mistress. “ Jane, WHERE 18 THE Satap O1. I ToLp you To pur on THE TaBLE?” 


Jane. “ PLease, ’M, I pip PuT IT ON THE TABLE WHEN I POLISHED IT UP THIS MORNING!” 








| for the persistent insomnia which interposes so serious a 

| hindrance to the accomplishment of my work, I should take 
regular riding exercise on a turtle in the Zoological Gardens. 
The proposition in itself is not devoid of attractiveness, but 

| I perceive one objection which I fear may prove fatal. Having 
always myself had an intolerance of strenuous effort, and 

| especially effort under coercion, my sympathy is aroused by 
any creature making strenuous effort under coercion ; and the 
result has ever been a dislike to seeing either a man or an 
animal overpressed, and still more to overpressing one 
myself. The specific obstacle in the present case would be 
the difficulty in ascertaining whether an undue strain was 
being placed on the locomotive capacity of the crustacean. 
In the case of a horse, there is the ocular assurance conveyed 
by the phenomenon familiarly described as “not turning a 
hair.” But the absence of capillary growth in the turtle 
renders this test inapplicable. Could you kindly inform me 
how turtles show fatigue? [Alderman Trexoar, 30s. ] 


Mitton (Jonny), the notorious Epic and Raconteur, to his 
publisher, surprised at his liberality :— 

Mr. Jons Mitton begs to acknowledge ye receipt of five 
| pounds (£5) sent to him by Mr. Humpmrey Moserey. Mr. 
| Mrzton would like to be enlightened on certain points relative 
| to this matter: namely, Does ye sum represent ye total pay- 
| ment for ye poem Paradise Lost, or is it an advance re 
| ee Are thirteen counted as twelve? What does 
| Mr. Mosetey propose about American rights? Any restric- 
| tions as to remainders? [Mr. Pierrpont Morcay, £75,000.] 


OUR MR. JABBERJEE 
vi. 


IN THE FAR EAST. 


Back again with Japanese Advancing Column. 
Nearer River Yalu. 


I am now returned to Col. Kaaxmono, with the unwelcome 
intelligence that Port Arthur is going so strong that it treats 
bombarding shells in the contemptuous spirit of a lion 
shaking off dewlaps from his mane. This bit of news has 
so depressed Col. K. that he is now going with nose in 
pocket, and, I think, commences to realise that Japan, by 
coming to scratches with Russia, may have caught a rather 
formidable Tartar. 

I have consoled him by the reminder that the enemy may 
perhaps prove less invincible on land than when they are all 
at sea. 

But he cannot yet succeed in getting into touch and go 
with any enemy. For, in spite of my own discovery of a 
Sotnia and his superior Samovar, no Japanese professional 
scouter has, so far, managed to detect the slightest trace of a 
single Cossack ! 

Which, es I could not help remarking, is surely a gross 
sign of incompetence. “Then,” says Col. K. with a rather 
ironical simper, “since it seems you are such an au fait in 
scouting, why not ride yourself to spy out the Russian 
whereabouts ?” 

This suggestion, at first, rendered me blue as a pill with 
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la yprehension, being a comparative neophyte in the science} Fortunately, it is the sheep who is now in clover, having 
of military sneaking. Then I opportunely recollected that | absconded itself into an adjoining field, in defiance of my 


a civilian friend at Calcutta, Banoo Oprocasn Sueexuur, had 
very kindly presented me, thinking that it might be perhaps 
of use in war-reporting, with a small handbook of Aids to 
Seouting, composed by Hon'ble Major-General Bapey-Powe. 
in the midst of Mafficking. 
| Consequently I have accepted Col. K.’s challenge, and am 
| confident that, by dint of assiduous cramming up of the 
| aforesaid volume, [ shall at least acquire sufficient smatterings 
| to scrape through with honours. 
| Later.—Hip-hip-huzzay! After diligent sal of the 
above nadie « ty t find it as easy as a play of dolls! Already 
| possess a working majority of the necessary qualifications 
for a scouter. Am I not “smart, active, and intelligent” ; 
“ willing to turn my hand to any kind of jobbery”; a “ 
rider”? (this Iam soon to become, since my Sho-ji is now, 
owing to compulsory abstinence, quiet as an unborn lamb). 
As to the article of Pluck, this, I am encouraged to find, is a 
quality which is, almost always, inside every man, and only 
needs developing and bringing out. 

Accordingly I have already purchased a secondhand patent 
Sandow developer, for yen 7 sen 50, from one of my fellow 
reporters. I must also be able to “keep hidden and take 
care of myself” (which I humbly think I am fully competent 
to do), and of my horse (which I will do, with his kind 
permission). In addition I am to “sketch and report informa- 
tion.” 

Now, as a sketcher, I do not claim to be a Sir Frepericx 
Lanpsrer, that I can paint a Derby Dog Day, or yet an 
Hon'ble Turner, R.A., to represent a Railway Terminus, with 
train and ngers complete. 

Still, I have, more than once or twice, depicted for the 
amusement of my olivebranches, not only trees but even 
cows and horses, with such lifelike verisimilitude that they 
were easily enabled (after a little prompting) to identify 
same ! 

Then it seems that a scout should learn Hindustani—which 
of course I already speak with fluency. . . . 

Later.— Before making my start, it has been necessary to 
train Sho-ji to lie down on the word of command, and I am 
delighted to find that he is of marvellous docility and intelli- 
| gence. (I forget whether I mentioned that I purchased him 
| from a Korean Travelling Circus Proprietor, who was selling 
| off, owing to loss of business through War Panics.) For it 
| is now only necessary to say, “‘ Sho-ji, the Russians are 
| coming!” and he rolls over with the deadness of mutton! 
| As the signal to rise, 1 have merely to kick him in his 
abdomen and say, “It is only the Mixapo!” whereupon he 
| 
| 
| 





erects himself on all fours. After which I can, generally, 
contrive to leave the stable before I am nipped. . . . 

Larer.—Col. K. is becoming slightly impatient, requesting 

to know when, if ever, I intend to make my start. 

I have replied that I am now in marching order, and have 

offered to take a selection of my rival correspondents in my 
party as pupils. Whata pity that they are such poor white- 
aeunee unenterprising chaps as to unanimously decline with 
thanks: ... 

Col. K. has just generously presented me with my rations 
| for four days. By a sin coincidence, they exactly 
| correspond with those mentioned in the Hon'ble Major- 
General’s textbook, viz., a live sheep, and my helmet full 
best quality flour ! 

I must confess that the Hon’ble and gallant Author was 
| not far out in his assertion that such a commissariat is apt to 
—* a certain horrified “ what-am-I-to-do-with-this-little- 

ot?” expression on the recipient’s visage. But he is totally 
| wrong in adding that I was “to consider myself in clover,” 
_ since I am not an Admiral Crighton to ride a horse and drive 

a sheep at the same time ! 





of | 


exhortations. 

But, not being an inveterate meat-eater, I am by no means 
to fondre en larmes at such defection, as I have sufficient 
flour in my solah topee and pockets to make several chupatties. 

According to the book, I am first “to take some steeple or 
broken-down gate as a landsmark, and work from that.” 
But how is this possible in such a barbarous land as Korea, 
where the sacred edifices are unprovided with steeples, and 
there is no such thing as any agricultural gate, in good or 
bad repair? 

Again, I am to find out the North Pole by dint of the Sun 
and reading the hands of my watch. But suppose, owing to 
parsimony of my proprietors, I have been compelled to leave 
my fine gold repeater timepiece with some Korean uncle or 
other—please, how then, omniscient Military Mister? .. . 

Larer.—I have come to the halt—after riding for all my 
worth. At first, a gentle walk along the high road, gradually 
increasing to a trot—then to a wild and neckbreaking tittup ! 
Every now and again my faithful piebald would imagine 
(erroneously) that the Russians were coming, and lie down 
instantaneously, without waiting for any signal. Whereupon 
I also would dismount, being careful, following textbook tip, 
to make my clothes “as near the colour of my background as 
possible.” Such occasions I have generally utilised to make a 
map, or depict the sceneries and other objects of local interest. 

Riso (as recommended) I have permitted my po y-crock 
“to refresh himself by a roll in the dust or mud ”—though 
I did not anticipate that he was to roll on m as well! 
But I do not think I have incurred any vital internal dis- 
placements, so—who cares ? 

Next, as the Major-General advises, we have been across 
the country—though not at my original suggestion. 

Now I am once more alone, as Sho-ji has either absented 
himself without leave, or has taken his cover so cleverly that he 
is practically an imperceptible. No matter! I will do the 
remainder of my scouting on foot. 

I have got back to some highway. A good opportunity 
to do some ‘ sign-reading’ by guesswork! .. . 

Exawete I.—Ground: A well frequented road in Korean 


locality. Dry—gravel—some mud. A : Warm. No 
breeze. Time: Afternoon. Getting on (1 should think) for 
\Japanese tea-hour. Signs: Fresh hoofmarks. (Remark: 


| Fresh, because, if there had been any rain, they would be 
‘washed out.) Feetmarks. (Human, because heels on boots. 
Not Korean, as they wear carpet slippers.) Dust disturbed : 
several hoofmarks together. (Therefore more than one horse 
—probably several.) Semi-circular dents on ground. (One 
or two of the cavaliers must have sat down.) Tufts of coarse 
hair on bushes—some reddish brown, some white. (Not 
Japanese or Korean hairs, which are black as a crow. There- 
| fore, European. Only Europeans in neighbourhood, Russians. 
Cossacks have rather red coarse hair. After a certain age it 
\would turn white; therefore, both old and young Cossacks 
have recently passed.) Patches on road of some white sub- 
stance—flour. Military tents in distance. (They have been sent 
out to get flour.) But said hoof and feetmarks point in 
opposite direction to encampment. (A stale dodge, and old as 
the hills! They have simply shodded their steeds stern fore- 
most, and walked themselves wards !) 

Depuction: I am close to some hostile Cossack camp. 
Their supplies must be dwindled to a shadow. Else, they 
would not be so short of flour, and would have at least 
|sufficient Petrol-oil to keep their hair on. A senile and 
|juvenile Cossack have been sent out to procure forages. 
|They have got some flour. Being famished, they have 
—— for its possession. eir respective steeds have 
likewise become cantankerous. Both owing to 
sheer debility, have sat down in the dust. Argal—the 
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encampment is so reduced as to become 
the easy booty! . . . Where is Hon’ble 
Sherlock Holmes now? . . . 
Nots.—The above proved to be nearly 
right. Only, as it happened, the encamp- 
| ment turned out to be Col. K.’s head- 
quarters. Said Col. expressed himself 
| as highly delighted with my report. It 
| is true that certain envious rival reporters 
have pronounced the said hairs (of which 
| I brought back samples) to be of equine 
| origin. But, as I said to them, “ What 
| proof, Misters, is there that the Enemy 
/18 mounted both upon white and red 
| quadrupeds ?” 
I am composing a rather flowery 
testimonial to Hon'ble B.-P., with per- 
| mission to publish same (free of charge) 
| in next edition of Aids to Seouting. 
Later.—Sho-ji turned up later, utter] 
| exhausted by his scouting excursion. 
have been compelled to call in a Korean 
vet., who reports that my unfortunate 
| crock is suffering from severe nervous 
prostration. I enclose his bill—a very 
| quaint, almost undecipherable document. 
P.S.—Account unfortunately mislaid, 
| but net total, yen 25—which please 
settle. I cannot afford to pay for such 
_ working expenses as horse-balls, which, 
_I assure you, are not by any means a 
| mere drug in Korean markets ! 


H. B. J. 
MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. 


XV.—SHoULD WE NOT STRAIN EVERY 
Nerve To Enxarce THE LanouaGe ? 
Scens—The Philological Society's 

Canteen. 
PRESENT : 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray (in the chair). 
Prince Ranjitsinhj. 
Mr. Charles —_ 
Mr. Augustine Birrell. 
Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. 
The Chevalier de Rougemont. 
Mr. Henry Chaplin. 
Madame Y vette Guilbert. 
Dr. Clifford. 

Dr. Murray. We are met to-day, in 
solemn conclave, to do what we can to 
strengthen and colour the language by 
the addition of new and picturesque 
| words. A more representative gathering 
| I have seldom seen. 











| Dr. Murray. Everyone should invent 
| a new word—like Boycott and Marconi- 


| gram, Mesmerism and Spoonerism. 

| Lord AvEBuRY would have us say “ many- 
where.” It is not, perhaps, good, but 
better than to invent nothing. 

Dr. Clifford. You think it better 

| have invented a bad word than never to 
have invented at all ? 

| Dr. Murray. Certainly. 

| Dr. Clifford. But bad words surely 

| should diminish in number ? 








TRAPPED. 


Benevolent-looking Elderly Party. “Do you tixe Cuitprex, Miss?” 
Superior Governess. “On, I pon’ Minp THEM.” 


Elderly Party. “No. 


So I sez!” 











Dr. Murray. I don’t mean bad in that | 
sense. The last bad word in that sense | 
was Assouan-——the biggest dam on/| 
record. Very useful for golf. 

Mr. Chaplin. The difficulty is not so} 
much inventing new words, as getting | 
people to take them up. I invent lots, | 
but they will perish with me. 

Madame Y vette Guilbert. But will you 
perish ? 

Mr. Chaplin. Not exactly perish, per- 
haps. Ezegi monumentum, don’t you 
know. But I should have liked some 
of my coinages to stand. For example 
I once called a spade a spade. That 
was a very daring innovation. 

The Chevalier de Rougemont. I see 
that Mr. Frawois Gatton has been lectur- 


ing on Eugenics. What are they? 





Mr. Chaplin. Eugenics is the science 
of perfecting the next generation. 


Prince Ranjitsinhji. I suppose the 
word derives from my friend Evcrnr 
Saxpow ? 

Madame Yvette Guilbert. Let me see, is 
there not a proverb which says, “ When 
you are in Frome you must} do as 
the Frohmans do?” 

Mr. Frohman. Where is Frome? Is 
there a theatre there ? 

Dr. Murray. 1 think it’s in Wiltshire, 
where the bacon comes from. 

Dr. Clifford. No doubt Fromuax 
originally meant Frome-man, a Baconian. 
Hence his interest in the legitimate 
drama. 

Prince Ranjiteinhji. Every great man 
should add at least one word to the 
language, just as my friend P. F. Wanner 
has done. Who ever heard of a Plum 
wicket until he showed us how to play 
forward on one! 
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Mr. W. S. Gilbert. In this connection 
I should like to say that poets cannot be 
too grateful to Prince Rawxsitsnvast for 
his own contribution to the vocabulary. 
Until he made it possible to refer to 
innings of Raws1’s the stock of rhymes 
to Ganges was very low. 

Dr. Murray. Sometimes it takes two 
cricketers to form a word—as in the 
case of bowling which is more than 


| broken by the batsmen, and ‘is, in fact, 
| Fry-Apen. 


[The tea interval was here taken. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell. Had it not 

been for me and my obiter dicta 

the pastime of birrelling would be un- 
known. 

Prince Ranjitsinhjyi. What we all 

wish is that Mr. Brett, would indulge 


| in birrelling more freely. On my recent 


tour in India I found the Sikhs in 
despair about it. 

Mr. Charles Frohman. Instead, he 
“gives up to party what was meant for 
mankind,” 

Mr. W. 8. Gilbert. And thus—to use 
another word derived from a man— 


| burkes our enjoyment. 


| variant of 


Chevalier de Rougemont. Surely “ tur- 
tle” is as good a word as “hurtle.” If 
a man can hurtle through the air, why 
cannot he be said to turtle through the 
Hippodrome ? 

Dr. Murray. Turtle, however, is not 
a proper name. A better word was the 
“ rhodomontade ” which 


| cropped up some time since—“ rouge- 
| montade.” 


'and journalists so much trouble. 


Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert. I can sit here with 
a perfectly satisfied mind, having pro- 
vided the language with the excellent 
adjective Gilbertian, which saves — 
have noticed that no South American 
President can do anything without 
being called Gilbertian in the head-line 
ress. 
Madame Yvette Guilbert. Guilbertian ! 

[ ‘aif not ‘eard it. But it is a good 
word. I will take it back to Paris with 


| me. 





Dr. Murray. Look at the other ex- 
cellent words we have obtained from 
men of note, such as, for example, 
Bridge from Sir Freperick Bamee, 
and the Green Park from Sir Grmpert 
PARKER. 

Mr. Frohman. Yes, and the Marble 
Arch from Mr. Wituiam ARCHER. 

Mr. Birrell. And Lake Windermere 
from Sir Caartes WrnpaaM. 

Dr. Clifford. That reminds me of a 
riddle: Why is Sir Caartzs Wrxvsam 
like England ? 

Mr. Chaplin. I give it up. 

Dr. Clifford. Because he has had 
trouble with the boo-ers. 

[Ambulances having been brought in, 

the party left for home. 


' 


ALIEN IMMIGRANTS. 

|Sir Lees Kxowzes has received a letter from | 
the nervous father of a boy at an English | 
public school. The boy’s name is down for | 
Oriel, but in view of the unfair competition to | 
be expected from Rhodes scholars the writer | 
is half inclined to send him after all to Cam- | 
bridge. The argument of the letter is here | 
carried a step or two further.] 


O Wi11aM mine, no tongue can tell 
What raptures in my bosom centred | 
When on the books of Oriel 
Your youthful name I first saw entered. | 
With pride and pleasure freely mixed | 
My fond paternal heart was swollen; | 
I thought of you as something *twixt | 
A mighty Mu and a Soon. 


Triumphant still I pictured you 
Between the goals and at the wicket ; 
With ease you were to win your blue 
For football, rowing and for cricket. 
Putney should know you, Lord’s should | 
ring 
When on the field your men you 
posted, 
And Queen’s Club cheer like anything 
The bravest forward Oxford boasted. 


Nor was your prowess in the field 

To mar your scholarship—far from it ! 
Your bright career was not to yield 

In brilliancy to any comet ; 
And when you reached, say, twenty- 


three, 
Replete with academic knowledge, 
I thought you probably would be 
Created Provost of your College. 


But now the quads are over-run 
With great Rhodes scholars—huge, 
gigantic— 
They hasten from the rising sun, 
They cross the billowy Atlantic. 
Wut, I tremble at the thought 
That even in a friendly tussle 
Your fragile figure should be brought 
In contact with such fearful muscle. 


And oh, my little one, what hope 
That Youth which numbers eighteen 
summers 
In classic lore can ever co 


With these maturer-brained new- 
comers ? 
Under the new and fatal rule 


Oxford must weep to see her glories 
All pass to aliens in the school 
Of Litera Humaniores. 


I sigh, my son, to picture you 

Amid these learned men of letters, 
Striving to grasp their point of view, 

And vying vainly with your betters. 
If Isis suffer such unfair 

Conditions, who would ever blame us 
Should we decide to go elsewhere, 

And seek the juster courts of Camus? 


Yet even there come Scotch M.A.’s, 
Men who have dared to wander darkly | 





| at sea eve: 


By Kanr’s and Hecet’s hidden ways, 
And know by heart their Hume and 
BERKELEY. 
Hindoos of supple mind and wrists 
Swarm from the Empire’s utmost 


fringes 
To oust us from the wran ” lists, 
And give our Blues to ITSINHJIS. 


WituiaM, I would not have you vie 
With men so much more wise and 
witty, 
And therefore let us rather try 
A junior clerkship in the City ; 


| There we may find a spot that’s free 


From preternaturally bright lights, 


| Where you, my Wi1AM, yet may be 


A candle ’mid the lesser night-lights. 





TAMING THE SEA. 
No one who dwells exclusively on land 





can have any idea of what it means to a 


traveller on the Atlantic to have the 


| monotony of the passage broken by news 
|of home. 


| newspapers at Sandy Hook or Queens- 


Of old one said good-bye to 


town, and reluctantly and sadly settled 
down to the difficult task of getting on 


without them for a week. In those days 


one was driven to the boredom of read- 
ing books. But now all is changed, for 
the genius of Signor Marcon is to make it 
possible for a newspaper, with the title 
of The Cunard Bulletin, to be published 
morning, containing all the 
news of the Marvellous are the 


_ prizes of civilisation! How much better 


than to be ignorant of home affairs is it 
to be able to read such marconigrams as 
these :— 

“Rain stopped play at Lord’s at 
o%. Glamorganshire have a lead of 
138.” 

“Mr. C. B. Fry is still undecided 
whether or not to play for the Gentle- 
men.” 

“A woman at Devizes has celebrated 
her 105th birthday.” 

“There were eighteen hours of 
— sunshine at Brighton yester- 

y. 

“The rumour that Mr. Barour will 
stand for King’s Lynn at the next 
General Election is unfounded.” 
Meanwhile rivals are in the field. 

We hear already of the White Star 
Gazette and Bibby’s Babbler; while the 
Messrs. HarmswortH are busily engaged 
in completing plans for a mid-ocean 
intelligencer of a more natural character 
—no less than a trained school of swift 
cachalots, which will leave Queenstown 
every morning, bearing news to whatever 
liners they can find. The news will be 
printed on a small leaflet which these 
ingenious mammals will spout on to the 
first-class deck. The leaflet, edited by 
Mr. F. T. Bowtxs, will be entitled The 
Daily Whale. 
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ICE. 

“Dear Dotty” (wrote Harry)—“ Let’s 
go to Princess's. I believe it’s quite a 
nice place to go to. I used to be able to 
scratch about a bit at school, and you, 
of course, are great at skating as at 
everything else, so Ill come round for 
you after dinner. “Yours, Harry.” 

“ P.S.—Put on something warm.” 

I was delighted to hear that Harry 
was a skater; personally I am not great 
at it, but a supporting arm covers a 
multitude of slips, and I may mention 
we are engaged. 

The band was playing pretty German 
waltzes when we arrived, an 
the glass doors of the entrance lounge 
the circling skaters seemed to keep time 
to the soft throb of the music, and the 
skating simply took my breath away. 
Each Press >| figure swerving past 
must, I felt convinced, be a champion, 
but Harry assured me the artificial 
ice made it so easy that we should be 
astonished at our own performances. 

We were. Hand in hand—skates on, 
and impatient for the floor—we clumped 
to the side of the rink and stepped 
over the edge. I have never been quite 
sure whose fault it was. Harry says it 
was that idiot instructor chap with the 
fur cap, who looked as if he were going 
to run into us. Possibly it was my fault, 
but probably it was I/arry’s—anyhow, 
what happened was this. No sooner 
had we stepped over the edge than 
Harry made a sudden wild dive forward, 
as if he were going to butt down the 
barrier, dragging me with him; then, 
flinging himself upright, he plunged 
backwards, still grasping my hands, so 
that I was compelled to duplicate all his 
movements; he then wrenched me side- 
ways, hit me hard in the back, and sat 
down with me so violently that my teeth 
rattled in my head. 

I gazed at him speechless ; he returned 
my gaze and smiled foolishly. 

“Sorry, Dotty,” he said; “let me 
help you up.” 

e scrambled to his feet, and taking 
my hand fell on top of me three times 
running, until in terror I crawled awa 
on all fours lest worse should befall, 
and assisted by the instructor in the 
fur cap I arose, and stood trembling 
and clinging to him. 

If Harry could have managed to get 
up without using his feet it would have 
been easier; however I suppose he 
couldn’t, but eventually he stayed right 
end up, and the fur-capped instructor 
glided away, while the passing skaters 
cast resentful glances upon us, as we 
stood innocently dividing the ceaseless 
procession. 

“Never mind, Dotty,” said Harry 
cheerily ; “ better luck next time.” 

“Perhaps so,” I replied, “if we don’t 


through | | 





Vays PV tye . 


. A SPREADING FASHION. 





go together.” I started off alone, and 
by dint of taking tiny strokes and 
bringing the other foot down again as 
— as possible I got once round 





e rink and found myself gripping the | 


handrail and trying to look as if I was 
not suffering. As a matter of fact the 
gnawing anguish in my legs was intense, 
and owing to the extra things I had 

ut on I was roastingly hot. The sway- 


ing melody of the band mocked at my 


pain, and in bitterness of spirit I watched 
the accomplished crowd gliding by. 
Suddenly I saw a lane open in their 
midst, and down the middle of it came 
—Harry, his arms now outstretched 
now flung upwards, as he lost his 
balance one moment, and recovered it 
the next, the shock and jar travelling 
wave-like all up his body. From the 
look of relief on his perspiring face and 
his desperate efforts to hurry I saw he 
was eaking for me. I turned and fled. 
7 own tremulous career was stimu- 

by sounds behind me, I became 


Ir Hats and VEILS GET MUCH BIGGER, WHAT ABOUT THE MAN IN THE MIDDLE” 





| aware of a series of thuds, and presently, 
safe for the moment from pursuit, 


stopped to rest. The fur-capped in- 
structor paused as he glided by, and 
in answer to my smile approached with 
the suggestion that “* Mademoiselle might 
like a leetle instruction ?” 

Mademoiselle jumped at it, metaphori- 


‘cally speaking, and from that moment 


the prospect grew rosier. Guided and 
supported by strong and intelligent 
hands my movements became easy, not 
to say graceful; the music was delightful, 
the quaint broken English at my ear 
indian pleasantly with the melody, 
The first time we came across Hagry 
I stopped to explain the position, feelin 
myself adequately protected. He still 
wore the same sheepish smile as he 
stumbled along, but it seemed frozen on 
his face; there was pain in the lines on 
his forehead, and he seemed quite pleased 
to stand still. We were standing quite 
still, too, no one so much as ion 
him, when without the least provocation 
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intelligent, distinguished face could ever 
express such utter imbecility. His smile 
was fixed and vacant, his body unnatu- 
rally rigid, and the feeble fluttering of 
his legs pointed to early senile decay. 

“Jolly good fun, isn’t it?” he said, 
as with a sigh of relief he sank down in 
the cushioned chair beside me. 

“Tt’s coming back to me now, and 
I’m trying to remember some of our 
old school tricks. Hallo! they ’re waltz- 
ing. Come on, Doity, we've never 
missed a waltz yet.” 

I clung desperately to my chair, and 
coldly pleaded fatigue. I was wretched. 
It. seemed as if 1 knew Harry for the 
first time, and I kept saying to myself, 
“How can I ever fim” 

The waltzers fw, their quarter of 
an hour over, and for a few minutes 
before the ordinary skating was resumed 
the rink was practically empty. 

“T used to be able to scratch along 
backwards,” said Harry; and, with the 
rink practically to himself, he started to 
ihave “a try at the old dodge,” as he 
called it. 

From the opposite end, a charming 
little lady, graceful as a_ swallow, 
‘came skimming down the rink outside 
edge backwards. Harry had gained 
a wonderful momentum from his own 
convulsive plunges. Back to back they 
met—the force of the shock sending 
them to opposite sides of the rink in 
horizontal attitudes. The lady was 
quickly surrounded by eager cavaliers, 
but Harry, seizing the hand-rail to draw 
himself up, was unable to get his feet to 
stop underneath him, and his skates 
struck the woodwork of the barrier with 
a sound like the rattle of musketry. 
Even the band stopped to laugh, and 
leaning over the barrier I hissed between 
my teeth : 
| “Harry, I’m going home.” 

I waited for him in a secluded corner 
| ofjthe entrance lounge, desperately reso- 
| lute that no power on earth should make 
'me marry. such a blundering, half- 
witted clumsy clown ! 

Glancing up, my eyes rested on a 
man walking away from me, and I 
sighed enviously at his distinguished 
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A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 
Major Mustard (who has been changing several of his servants). 


“How DARE YOU CALL 
roursety A CHavrreur?” 





Alfonse. “Mars won! Now, Mowsreur! Je we sers pas ‘Cnacrreve.’ J’at pir que ze/ ir and stately demeanour. He turned 
sUIs LE cHer. Mais Moxstevr CoMPREHEND wot!” : |—it was Harry! 
= : — = <== Harry — calm, elegant, dignified, 


temptuous ‘stream of skaters carefully | though a little pale and worn. If the 
avoided him, and, as he rose to his feet, | coat makes the man, then skates make 


he suddenly shot one foot forward, 
reared himself back, stamped a large 


| hole in the ice with both feet, and with 
| @ sinuous movement all up his back- 
bone, kicked high in the air and col- 
lapsed. I have heard people say that 
Harry is too stiff and unbending; that, 


Princess's. 

“ Mademoiselle will be injured,” said 
the instructor, drawing me away; and 
basely enough I went. I felt heartily 
ashamed of Harry. 





hand was wrenched from hand, and | 
couples flew apart to make way for his | 
approach. 

It was at 10 o'clock, when they were 
clearing the rink for the quarter of an 


come and sit down. At first he did not | 
hear me, and I was shocked at the| 
|change that had come over his expres- 
sion. He was getting on better, but I 


the fool. I took his arm rapturously. 

“ Harry,” I murmured, “never bring 
me to this place again!” 

“T won't,” said Harry. 

Later on they sent in a bill for floor- 


I think, was not the general opinion at | hour’s waltzing, that I called to him to|ing, panels and glass, but we were 


married then, so nothing mattered. 








A GentLeman who lives by his Wits :— 


The refined, con-|could not have believed that Harry’s| Mr. Punch. 
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ANOTHER SIDE-SHOW. 


Master Jonyxy Bort. “ NEED WE GO IN HERE, SIR?” 
Mr. Br-pr-cx. “ YES, MASTER JOHNNY. YOU MUSTN’T MISS THIS ON ANY ACCOUNT.” 
Master J. B. “OH, ALL RIGHT. I SAY, IT ISN’T ANYTHING LIKE THE SOMALI ONE, IS IT?” 


“i 
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Exrracrep From THe Diary or Tosy, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 16. 
—Wasn’t for nothing that Sir Francis 
S. Powerit had Smarr bestowed upon him 
at baptismal font as a second name. 
He met the situation to-day in manner 
prompt as it was wise. For nous autres 
it was a little depressing. 

Second reading of Budget Bill moved. 
C.-B. challenged with amendment con- 
demning large and continuous increase 
of national expenditure; brought down 
with him sheaf of notes defining posi- 
tion. Truly appalling even when read 
from MS. Went back to year 1895, at 
which period the nation was re-endowed 
with Unionist Government, strengthened 
by accession of Dissentient Liberals. 
In the nine years intervening, leaving 
out of account two hundred and thirty 
millions, cost of war in South Africa, 
there has been an addition of forty-nine 
millions per annum to ordinary ex- 
penditure ! 

Anyone curious to discover his - 
sonal, household, share in the little Bill, 
will find it tot up to an added taxation 
per head of £1 3s. 4d. 

“The population,” said C.-B., sum- 
ming up case in memorable phrase, 
‘has since 1895 increased by ten per 
cent. ; expenditure by fifty per cent.” 

It doesn’t need a cool calculating head 
like that of the late Mr. Micawber to 
work out sum showing where in course 

|of time this process will lead the 
| wealthiest nation in the world. 

Almost more striking than these P P scSon eo na Po 

| colossal figures was attitude of custo- Hage Py ee ) v: 

| dians of public interest. A rare summer | a 

afternoon blazed outside, illuminating | according to their honest intentions.; No more damaging indictment of a 

the dusty roads, glorifying the spring- | Meanwhile they nurtured these last on | long-lived Government has ever been 

'robed parks. Urgent Whips brought | the Terrace, where they tarried whilst | delivered at Table of House of Commons. 

| down Members in hundreds ready to|C.-B. told his terrible story to [almost |Provce Arraur, lolling on Treasury 

‘snatch a division or resist attempt’ empty benches. Bench with, to do him justice, genuine 
indifference, met at by a move 
of saturnine sarcasm. To attempt an 
answer would have tested to utmost his 
own unrivalled skill in evading reply 
whilst making a speech. Sr. Micmag. 
thanked All An that it was not 
his duty to stand up in defence of a 
habit of reckless expenditure fought 
against throughout his guardianship 
at the Treasury, before whose accumu- 
lation he had retired in despair. At the 
Old Bailey Bar it was a familiar axiom 
when one had no case to abuse the 
plaintiff's attorney. Whelmed by the 
appalling story substantiated by official 
figures related by C.-B., Pansce Arruor 
put up Victor CavewpisH to reply ! 

It is dogged does it with a Caven- 
pish. Cavendo tutus, he will face any 
odds, stubbornly pegging away at the 

Tue Mussrera. “Caxe-Watx” mo tHe Recess. call of duty. Never since the Trea- 

The Balfour Administration reaches the Whitsuntide Holidays with huge majorities still to | 8ury was founded had a young and still 

its credit in vital divisions. new Financial Secretary had such a task 


| 
| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
| 
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Iw Toe Anus or Morpnevs. 


How Sir Fr-ne-s P-w-ll took Sir H-nry C-mpb-ll-B-nn-rm-n’s onslaught on Tory extravagance— 
“lying down.” 


committed to him as Price Arravr this 
afternoon, with winsome smile, lightly laid 
on Vicror’s back. Lowering his head, 
squaring his shoulders, he plodded along, 
showing how the undeniable increase in 
aed expenditure was directly due to 
neglect on part of Liberal Party, who, 
save for a brief period of three years, 
have not been in office these eighteen. 
It was at this period Sir Francis 
Ssarp Powe. justified a Parliamentary 
reputation, founded in days as remote as 
the time of Pawerston. He dropped 
fast asleep. As his head fell back he 
from time to time woke with what 
envious people said was a snort, but was 
really a note of admiration at the con- 





vincing argument of the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. 

Business done.—Second Reading of 
Budget Bill moved. 

Tuesday.— Two pretty episodes at 
to-day’s sitting. The first when Prince 
Arruur laid a land on the freshly- 
dug tomb of fis uncle the Marxiss. 
“This for remembrance.” 

It came about in form of address to 
His Masesty praying that a monument 
to the late Premier may be set up in 
Westminster Abbey. As Leader of the 
House it fell to Prisce Artuur’s lot 
to submit motion. He did it in a 
speech which, as C.-B. heartily said, 
will remain a treasured possession of 


the House. Its beauty was based on 
a firm foundation of simplicity, of 
unaffected reverence for a great man 
'who chanced to be of near kin. With 
‘the ection of art that conceals art 
‘the brief speech was delivered without 
notes, thus adding the final charm of 
| spontaneity. 
| Ina long procession of successes this 
| flash of genius will hold high place. It 
| was more than an intellectual triumph ; 
| it was-the revelation of a fine nature. 
| The other incident followed when 
|Squme or Matwoop-cum-Nuyenam had 
made an end of speaking in debate on 
Budget Bill. A not too crowded House 
listened with respectful attention, almost 
affectionate interest, to what, possibly, 
may be the last of the veteran’s charges 
in the Parliamentary list. When he sat 
down up gat Harry Cuapiin, who, thirty- 
six years ago, entered the House with 
the Squire, and has since missed no 
opportunity of beating him about the 
head. Now, amid general cheering, he 
expressed the profound regret with 
which the House looked forward to “ the 
snapping of another link with the past, 
the removal of another great ornament 
of the old school.” 
_ This is the true Parliamentary spirit 
that, in spite of party passion and some 
personal littlenesses, ever maintains the 
lofty tone, the courteous manner of the 
Mother of Parliaments. 

Business done.—C.-B.’s amendment 
on Budget negatived by 297 votes 
against 213. 


Thureday.—The Right Honourable 
Sir Wmuum Harr Dyke, Bart., bustles 
about the House to-day as if it were not 
forty years ago next Session that he first 
crossed its threshold. The Memper ror 
Sark well remembers him in the 1874 
Parliament, when, in colleagueship with 
Row .anp Waxy, he was Whip in Dizzy’s 
first Government. Eleven years later, the 
Conservatives coming in for a brief spell 
of office— Dow José, in unregenerate days, 
scoffed at “the stop-gap ernment ” 
—Row.anp Wry, the junior Whip, was 
made af sayy “Buy” Dyxg, to cite the 
name by which he is affectionately 
known in the House, was at same time 
impaled on the horns of dilemma ever 
sharpened at Dublin Castle. When in 
1895 his Party came in for a real long 
run of good luck, the faithful servitor 
was shelved. 

Sark not the only man in House who 
thinks “‘ Bury” Dyxe has been scurvily 
treated. Perhaps the only man who 
doesn’t take that view is the modest- 
mannered, loyal-hearted ex-Whip. Whilst 
other flotsam and jetsam of reconstructed 
Ministries washed up on back benches 
have cunningly sought opportunity of 
revenge, never once, under whatsoever 
tempting circumstances, has “‘ Bury” 
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Dyke departed by a hair’s breadth from 
his loyalty to the Treasury Bench. 
Members in all parts of the House 


hear to-day with pleasure of the recog-| 
nition paid to his sterling capacity by | 


appointment to the chairmanship of one 

of the principal railway companies. 
Thus hath the stone—or shall we say 

the Dyke ?—which builders of Cabinets 


| rejected become the corner-stone of the 


| Whitsun holidays. 


London, Chatham and Dover Railway. 
Business done.—House adjourned for 
“s-Y. L,” as the 
mourning widow engraved on the tomb- 
stone of her late husband: meaning, 
“See You Later”—to wit, on Tuesday 
week, 31st inst. 


CHARIVARIA. 





A yew musical warning-horn - for 
| motor - cars — wil] ————_—________ 


shortly be placed | 
on the market. It . ; ie 
will play a few Wy in 
bars of the “ Dead 
March”’ in Saw 
when sounded. 

We are sorry to 
learn that the fact 
that, at an auction 
at Sotheby’s, a 
letter from NELSON 
was sold for £1030, 
while one from the 
Dukeof WELLINGTON 
fetched only £101, 
has led to a regret- 
table recrudescence 
of jealousy between 
the two arms of the 
Service. 

Tt is announced 
that the Russian 
Grand Manceuvres 
will not be held 
this year. It is now — 
realised that, as an educational factor, 
they are of small value as compared 
with the actual lessons of war. 


Tt has again been officially denied 
that the Czar is to go to the front. 
The Japanese have already got far, and 
it is feared that they might get a Little 
Father. 


It has been asked—-Why did not the 
Japanese attempt to capture the train 
in which Admiral ALexereFF escaped 
from Port Arthur? The answer, as 
submitted by a Boer General, is being 
hushed up by the British Government. 


The Channel Tunnel Scheme has been 

revived, and the Entente between Eng- 

| land and France threatens to become a 
bore. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


Servian credit is at so low an ebb 
that King Perer has been unable to 
raise a crown, although it might be 
wanted only as a temporary loan. 


An official communiqué to the Press 
tends to show that we sleepy English 
are at last waking up to the importance 
of pageantry and brilliant decoration as 
an aid to impress Oriental potentates. 
On the occasion of the visit of His 
Highness Manarana Caarrasiscn: Savas 
Kuay, Rajah of Rajpipla, to the India 
Office, the steps of that building, it is 
announced, were laid with red carpet. 

The Government’s Temperance Bill is 
threatened with so many amendments 
by Members that it seems likely, after 
all, to perish at the hands of the licensed 


whittlers. 


Westminster Gazette with the cool re- 
| quest that it should be reviewed in the 


column entitled “ A Book that Counts.” 


We note the a of The Single- 
handed Cook. We understand it is to 


be followed by Jane, the Double-faced 
som be oan” and Janus,' the Two- 


In view of the fact that an American 
gentleman has recently been charging 
the British Race with a lack of humour, 
we would like to point out to him that 
the East London aun made a capital 
joke at an inquest last week. 





The Chinese army has been looked 
upon by many as a quantité négligeable 
in the Far Eastern struggle owing to 
its primitive equip- 











ment, but its power 
to do serious 
damage will now 
be conceded by. all. 
Eight motor cars 
( a in the 
Imperial orange 
colour) have been 


= megs 

For the only 
other news item of 
national importance 
we are indebted to 
the Daily Express. 
Mr. Percy Parsons, 
of Portishead, 
Somerset, set a hen 
on seventeen 
eggs. The hen has 
just hatched out 
eighteen chickens, 
one having 
been double-yolked. 


THE ZOO. | Fs 2h. 








It is reported that the Army Council, 
at any rate, intends to do something to 
put down smoking among juveniles. In 
future it is to be forbidden to recruits. 

Last week was a notable one for the 
Musical World. (1) The missing score 
of an overture by WacyNeR was dis- 
covered, and (2) the vexed question as 
to the ownership of the copyright of the 
song, “Oh, Charlie, come to me,” was 
decided once and for all. 

The early achievements of our greatest 
men is a common topic of interest, but it 
is not, we believe, generally known that 


many of the older members of the Royal | 


Academy started life as artists. 


The publisher of a new Ready Reck- 


oner is said to have sent a copy to the| 


** Question Time” and Answer. 


“ Wuere shall we go for Whitsuntide ?” 
Was the problem a week ago; , 
And after searching in every guide 
We owned that we didn’t know. 
Up north, down south, or across the 


sea, 
To Paris, Madrid, or Rome? 
At last ’twas settled that it would be 
Best to remain at home. 


Last lines of an ode entitled “To 
Cyyraia (Wyndham’s Theatre) ”:— 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Barrrmore. 


Tae Porr Soorner.—Mr. Max Beer- 
BOHM. 
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| lein Alten as Cherubino in 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 


Monday, May 16.—Le Nozze di Figaro. The Kuve and 
Queen both present, anda house to do honour to Mozart’s 
ever fresh melodies. Le Nozze is a comedy first and an opera 
afterwards ; it ab- 
solutely requires 
first-rate high and 
low comedy acting. 
Perhaps extra care- 
ful rehearsing, 
directed by an in- 
spired stage-mana- 
ger, might produce 
something above 
the conventional 
production 
passes current at 
Covent Garden. M. 
Severaac is good 
as Figaro; Mme. 
Suzanne ApDaMs 
charming as La 
Contessa ; as also is 
Miss Axice NIELSEN 
as Susanna. Nice 
Friulein ALTEN as 
naughty Cherubino very nearly excellent. Poor Signor Scorri, 
who was to have been Jl Conti, being unfortunately ill, 
eouldn’t appear as the Conti, and so M. Jouryet, substituted 
at short notice, gives us an admirable representation of the 
character, which for this Journer is quite a tour de force. 
Dr. Ricarer, who, as an honest man, will be no party to the 
concealment of hidden treasure, has restored the aria ‘ I/ 
Capro” to Marcellina, to whom, in Act IV., it properly 
belongs, and Mile. Sytva made the most of this golden 
opportunity. 

Tuesday, May 17.—“ Rather than disappoint the public” 
Madame Metaa, although suffering from a cold, “has kindly 
consented tosing.” Bravo, Metaa! appearing as Gentle Gilda, 
heroine of Verpi’s melodious and dramatic Rigoletto, to hear 
which the house was crammed from floor to roof. Madame 
Mesa showed no sign of having a “ dasty cold id ’er ed” ; 
she did not even carry in her right hand the tiny mouchoir 
that is the consecrated property of every conservatively 
trained prima donna. She sang “a’s” and “c’s” and 


that 


Making a hit, yet missing an encore. Friu- 
Nozze di Figaro, 
May 16. 


r “a’s 
“d’s” with ease; without a sneeze. She was brilliant. 
Evidently the 

, warmth of her re- 

y ception must have 

CA driven away the 
>\\, cold from her 
throat. Our music- 
loving Kine and 


rather lacking the dulcet tone and captivating tenderness of 
a seductive ¢, is at least a robust and melodious noble- 
man, worthy to share, as he does to-night, the honours of the 
evening with Madame Metaa. J Duca Caruso is robustiously 
magnificent. "Tis two years since he last ap on the 
stage in the Garden, and now returns to electrify the house. 
Of course he won a splendid encore for ‘“‘ La Donna 2 mobile.” 
Adaptable M. Jourver is a thorough base villain as 
Sparafucile, and to the strength of a strong caste is added 
Gunmen as Monterone; Madame Kinxsy Luxw good as 
the vivacious Maddalina ; and, as the immoral duenna, belong- 
ing to the family of Marguerite’s Martha and Juliette’s nurse, 
who could be better than Mile. Bavermeisrzer? To see her 


Le gee May 19. Black-and-white study of OanioCOaruso and 
N Destian. N.B. The only time that Mme. Destinn was decidedly 


Queex, with other | fat 


members of the 
Royal Family, 
being present, the 
performers were on 
their mettle. M. 
Renavp, in the very 
dificult part of 
Rigoletto, the un- 
happy fool of a 
father—“ sure such 
& pere was never 
seen” — was cer- 
tainly dramatic, but 
uncertainly tuneful. 
Signor Caruso, if 


How Susanna-Nielsen, with her striking 
melody, catches the ear of Figaro-Seveilhac. 
May 16. 





accept the Duke’s purse, and, after a mental struggle with 
what remains of her conscience, it (the purse, not the 
conscience) with an expressive g of shoulders, is a 
treat in artistic by-play not to be missed. Signor Caruso is a 
most welcome addition to the artistic company. No one in 
the house felt the time drag under the vigorous beat of Signor 
Manonve..i's baton, and the entire performance may be recorded 
as a brilliant success. Of course there will be an encore. 


From the Lincolnshire Echo :— 


“Sgout.—-A despatch received here announces that several Russian 
prisoners are now marching overland en route for the Korean capital, 
where they will be for a time interred.” 


It sounds perfectly preposthumous ! 














| as sketched, and the dialect, in 


'that is, being ordained! 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Ar first, in E. McoNoury’s Maureen (Arwotp), the characters, 
ueer English, representing 
Irish as popularly supposed to spoken, lead the reader 
to expect a rollicking story of Hibernian life and character, 
such as was long ago represented, more or less truly, but 
always amusingly, by Cuartes Lever. No, not a bit of it; 
the breeziness soon subsides: the froth fizzles off, and the 
remainder is as flat and as acid as a glass of fifth-rate 
champagne that has stood for an hour or so on a sideboard. 


Naughty Nan (Warp, Lock & Co.), by Jonw Loruer Lona, 
is an interesting story, with a strong sensational infusion, 
told however in 8o eccentric a style and with such affected 
mannerisms as seriously to imperil its success. By the way, 
who ever heard of a clerical candidate “ receiving his orders,” 
A Bishop confers orders, i.e. 
‘ ordains,” and every one is familiar with the phrase “ taking 
orders.” But “taking his orders” has the smack of the 


| commercial traveller about it, and suggests the question, 


“ whose?” The narrative style adopted by the author is rather 
suggestive of what might result from the pen of an imitative 


admirer of Dolly Dialogues and 


| what that 
| people.” 


In Theodore Roosevelt (Hopper asp Sroventon), Mr. Rus 
does not attempt to produce a life of the President of the 
United States. As he says, it is alike too early and too late 
for such a work. ‘Too late for details of his career, since 
everybody knows them ; “ too early to tell the whole story of 
, brave life will mean to the American 

Accordingly, through 450 he gossips about 
him as@manand acitizen. He hal Gia elles inge and the 
disadvantage of long intimate acquaintance. As my Baronite 
diseovered on a recent visit to the White House, Washington, 
to know Tumopore Rooseve.t is to admire his intellectual 
foree, and be drawn by the simplicity, yet strength of his 
personal character. Mr. Rus, knowing Sim from boyhood, 


maintaining the intimacy through the rough 
ke f. 
< y 


rider’s steady, irresistible advance to the 
ct 


highest position the world provides for a citi- 
zen, finds it difficult, if not impossible, to 
© 
‘e 
ame Ww 


vary the note of eulogy. This is apt to be 
monotonous. But the tendency is overlooked 
in the interest of the story and the vivacity 
of the incidents of which it is made up. There 
are nearly a score of photographs and other 
illustrations, dating from the time when young Rooseve.t 
was at Harvard to the day when he was alot te the Pre- 
sidential chair. 

My Nautical Retainer desires once again to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Mary Jonson, author of that fascinating story, 
By Order of the Company. In her new novel, Sir Mortimer 
ConsTaste), she goes back a little further to the times of the 
best Elizabethan buccaneers. We plunge at once into the 
very heart of things. Given two gallant sea-captains, who 
exchange a mortal challenge on the eve of sailing together for 
the Spanish Main, but from a public sense of duty and of 
discipline put off the settlement of their private quarrel till 
the expedition shall have come home; given a fair and 
gracious lady of the Court, who learns, an hour later, from 
one of these that she is the monna innominata whose herr | 
and virtue he has made famous in song; and with these hig 
issues of love and hatred alike indefinitely deferred, the author 
from the very outset has the reader almost mercilessly in thrall. 
And indeed he must have a courage scarce less than Sir 
Mortimer’s to face outrageous fortune and the proud man’s 
contumely, though at his darkest hour the gloom is for a 
moment lifted upon as noble a picture of pure loyalty in love 





pa onsen in any page of English romance. But the 
end more than atones for the long and pitiless ordeal. 

If it is not ungrateful to offer a word of criticism, one 
might say that the author’s style betrays a tendency to affec- 
tation, as in the little trick of inversion by which she throws 
her verbs forward in front of their subjects; that she has 
allowed herself to overlay the narrative (told by herself) with 
the euphuistic embroidery of the period: and that she some- 
times permits the colours of her backgrounds to become rather 
obtrusive. But it is a book of which she has every right to 
be proud: and indeed when one reflects upon the proofs 
here given of her possession of those qualities so rarely found 
together—a man’s strength and a woman’s tenderness—it 
would be hard to name a living writer, of either sex, who 
could have written it for her. 


Major W. P. Drury, in his Peradventures of Private Pagett 
(CaapMaN anD HALL), seems, in the Baron’s opinion, throughout 
this book, by making the supposed narrator of the stories an 
ex-private of marines, to have aimed at achieving a success 
similar to that attained by Mr. W. W. Jacors in his most 
humorous series of semi-nautical coast-trading tales. There 
is, too, which is in character with a marine, a flavour of 
Krptiya’s private soldier’s slang: decidedly objectionable. 
As to the stories themselves, the Baron is bound to admit 
that, reading them with the very best will in the world, they 
seem to him hopelessly unintelligible, and, therefore, abso- 
lutely uninteresting: save two, namely, one entitled “The 
Signal Guns of Gungapore,” which might and ought to have 
been a fine, weird, imaginative 
legend ; and the other called “In 
the Bay Flat,” which is the better 
told of the two. But real interest 
in stories narrated by a man who 
is “‘ accounted a painstaking and 
promising liar by the sea-faring 
profession—the profession best 

ualified to judge,’—is, from 
the commencement, discounted. 
Maybe, if the Major could forget 
Jacoss and Kirtixe he might tell 
something in his own style that 
would catch the public. 











MORE INSIDE INFORMATION. 

Our wrestling correspondent, the “ Horrible Arab,” wires an 
account of his £100 match with the “ Unmentionable Swede”: 

“T was favrit ; the manigment backed the Swede and I was 
to go dahn after a game struggil and get £70 out ev the 
stakes. At 10°15 the scawr was: 

Oye ALL. 

‘Tike your ‘ands out ev my whiskers, you blimed Irish- 
man,’ sez I to the Swede. ‘Blimy if I don’t play fair an’ 
throw yer!’ sez I, givin’ ’im a }-Nelson. ‘Steddy,’ sez the 
refree, who ‘ad a few quid on him, ‘ you'll ev ’im dahn in a 
minit.’ ‘You arst for sensashun,’ sez I, ‘an’ yer going to 
ev it!’ ‘Fwhatthe divil’s the use of worruking overtoime?’ 
sez the Swede; ‘go down, ye cockney shpalpeen,’ sez he. 
‘ Alrite,’ sez I, ‘I’ve a wife and famely dependin’ on me,’ 
and went dahn unconshus, scawr at 10°30— 

2 ONE. 

“Excewse bad riting, my ‘ands are shakin’ somethink 

awful. Send cheque by retern.” 








Exsooriatinc !—Mr. Gamers, the discoverer of Wacyer’s 
“ Rule Britannia” overture, has had to pay dearly for his 
good fortune. Every post brings him applications from 
batsmen who have failed, asking him if _- can discover 
their lost scores too. 














